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Lookout Boise, here he comes 


Yingst says good 


Use Council, for the significant work and 
leadership he had put into the develop- 
ment of a Memorandum of Under- 
standing between federal and state au- 
thorities. The memorandum was directed 
by section 1008 of ANILCA. 


Don Yingst, former Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act Co- 
ordinator with the Alaska State Office, 
was praised by Undersecretary of the 
Interior Donald P. Hodel during the 
May 24th meeting of the Alaska Land 


35 year career ends 


Anchorages District’s 


By Joette Storm 


In the natural resource business a man 
can spend a lot of time trying to see the 
forest as well as the trees. For Richard 
Tindall, Anchorage District Manager, 
July 10 will mean the end of a 35-year 
career in doing just that. 


As a forester, Dick began his govern- 
ment career in 1947 when he worked for 
the U.S. Forest Service on the Chelen 
and Mt. Hood National Forests. After 
graduating from the University of Wash- 
ington in 1951 he signed on as a forester 
in the Eugene Forest District of the BLM. 


bye to BLM 


“On behalf of Secretary James Watt 
and the Department of the Interior, I 
take great pride in being able to congrat- 
ulate you for a job well done. The 
approval of the memorandum with the 
State of Alaska sets out a procedure for 
coordinated land use designs for upland 
oil and gas leasing, land settlement, and 
for mineral exploration and development 
on public lands in Alaska,” Hodel said. 


The Undersecretary praised Yingst’s 
leadership, personal committment and 
dedication in making wise land use 
decisions in cooperation with neighbors. 


“Your Pennsylvania Dutch tenacity was 
demonstrated in your untiring commit- 
ment to meet deadlines, keep interested 
parties informed and to negotiate in an 
open spirit of understanding,” Hodel 
concluded. 


In accepting the commendation, Don 
Yingst gave thanks to his co-workers in 
the project and other support he had re- 
ceived in making the agreement a reality. 


Don Yingst retired May 15, 1982 com- 
pleting more than 32 years with BLM. 


Tindall retires 


Dick maintained his role as a specialist 
looking at the trees through jobs in Coos 
Bay, Oregon until the mid 60s when he 
began to work in positions that required a 
broader view, that meant looking at 
more of the forest. After serving as an 
area manager and chief of the division of 
resources, he was named Coeur d’Alene 
District Manager in 1967. 


Since 1972 when he came to Alaska, 
Dick has served as Anchorage District 
Manager where land disposal programs 
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ADO poster contest draws 6,000 entries 


Five winners go to Denali 
Nat’! Park 


By Danielle Allen 


The famous mascot of fire prevention, 
Smokey the Bear waved goodbye to five 
elementary students as they left on the 
Alaska Railroad for a trip to Denali Nat- 
ional Park on June 14. The five were 
winners of the Southcentral Fire Preven- 
tion Poster Contest. 


Shannon McWorter and Morgan Machin 
from Susitna Elementary School, 
Sabrietta Holland and Christopher Garner 
from Northwood Elementary School and 
Johnny Hoffer from Ptarmigan Elemen- 
tary School enjoyed a three-day outing 
to the Denali National Park under the 
sponsorhip of five state, federal and local 
agencies which comprise the Southcentral 
Fire Prevention Council. 


The students departed Anchorage on 
Monday, June 14, on the 8 a.m. train 
with chaperones Danielle Allen, BLM 
public contact assistant, and David Allen, 
Forest Service public information special- 
ist. 


More than six thousand elementary 
students from 20 schools in Southcentral 
Alaska participated in the contest during 
April and May. The contest is conducted 
annually by the Southcentral Fire Preven- 
tion Council whose purpose is to promote 
public awareness of wildland fire preven- 
tion. Members include the Bureau of 
Land Management, U.S. Forest Service, 
Alaska State Department of Forestry, 
Anchorage Fire Department and the 
Anchorage School District Career Center. 


Accommodations are being donated by 
Outdoor World Ltd., owners of the 
Denali Park Hotel; food by the State of 
Alaska; and the train ride by the Alaska 
Railroad. Logistical coordination of the 
contest was handled by BLM Fire Pre- 
vention Officer Yogi Neilson. Winning 
contest posters were selected by em- 
ployees of the BLM Anchorage District 
Office. 


Qutstanding travel advances must be paid 


Pay now or later 
the choice is yours 


Do you have an outstanding travel ad- 
vance? If you have one and don’t pay it 
back, the balance may be deducted from 
your check. 


Federal agencies are under increasing 
pressure to collect outstanding funds 
owed to the government. The number of 
BLM’s travel advances has risen steadily 
over the past few years and the number 
of those not paid back is high. 


If you are on temporary duty travel on 
a continuous basis, you should close out 
your continuous travel advance as soon as 
possible. If the advance isn’t paid back 
by July 30, 1982, payroll deductions will 
be made with no further notice. 


Regular travel advances must be limited 
to 70 percent of the allowable per diem 
shown on the travel authorization. Ad- 
vances must be paid back within 60 days 


of issuance or, once again, payroll deduct- 
ions will be made. 


Change of duty station travel advances 
also must be repaid within 60 days. Em- 
ployees may be allowed the entire allow- 
able advance but it can’t be issued more 
than two weeks prior to beginning travel. 


Employees needing temporary quarters 
for 30 days may request 50 percent of 
the allowable advance. Quarters advance 
can’t be issued more than two weeks 
prior to the expected occupancy date and 
must be repaid within 60 days. 


No advances will be issued from imprest 
funds except under emergency situations. 
The maximum advance is $150. 


For more information, call ASO Ad- 
ministration at ext. 5052, ADO Adminis- 
tration at ext 290 and FDO Administra- 
tion at ext 334. 


ALASKA PEOPLE is published monthly 
for the employees of the Bureau of Land 
Management and is distributed statewide. 
It is produced by the Public Affairs Staff, 
Alaska State Office, 701 C Street, 
Box 13, Anchorage, Alaska 99513. 
Phone (907) 271-5555. 


George Gurr, Chief, Public Affairs 


Robin Lee Cacy, Editor 
Xenia Hough, Typesetting 


Combined 
Federal 
Campaign 
looking for 


benefitting 
agencies... 


The Combined Federal Campaign for 
the 1982-1983 season was offically 
kicked off June 10 with the first meeting 
of the newly appointed CFC Executive 
Committee. 


The new officers this year are: Chair- 
person, Col. Victor Micol; Vice Chair- 
person, Army, John Jigliotti; Vice Chair- 
person, Air Force, LTC Scott L. Sillman; 
Vice Chairperson, Civilian Agencies, 
Bruce Carr; Chairperson, Publicity, Paul 
Savercool, BLM Public Affairs; and 
Chairpersons, Training, Peggy Smith and 
Dee Swinson. 


The main drive of the CFC at this 
early stage is to locate qualifying local 
volunteer health and welfare agencies 
which are not affiliated with the local 
United Way Campaign to participate 
in the benefits of this year’s effort. 


The main part of the campaign, the 
kickoff, will start September 28, and 
continue for six weeks. The goal this 
year is expected to be somewhere in the 
area of $400,000, and the push for 
volunteer representatives for each 
governmental outfit and the military is 
starting now. 


It’s probably not too early to get 
the CFC motto rolling around in our 
minds, “Give ’till it helps!” (and that 
help is tax deductible.) 
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Mineral patent issued 
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BLM transfers title to mining 
claims near Cache Creek 


The claim is for commercial quantities 


Phillip Brandl and George Vournas have of gold. 


reason to celebrate this June. They just 
received mineral patent from the Bureau 
of Land Management to 1655 acres in the 
Cache Creek area, northwest of Tal- 
keetna. Brandl and Vournas paid the pur- 
chase price for the claims established by 
the 1872 Mining Law, $2.50 per acre. 


Prior to receiving fee simple title from 
BLM, the 27 placer claims were examined 
by BLM geologists. Samples were taken 
from each claim to determine if the min- 
eral deposits were of such value that the 
feasibility of mine to mill/market costs, 


from Lands and Minerals Operations, explains portions of their mineral patent. 


Fire specialists arrive at FDO 


Forty-four fire suppression specialists have arrived in Fairbanks to supplement BLM 
seasonal wildfire forces stationed there. The 44 specialists are all highly trained and 
are capable of handling a fire crew and working on a fire management team. The mem- 
bers of the detail come from Nevada, Utah, Idaho and the Boise Interagency Fire Cen- 
ter. The Department of the Interior expects to save money on seasonally hired fire 
management personnel by moving needed suppression specialists between Alaska and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


The wildfire season usually occurs earlier in Alaska than it does in the Northwest. In 
the past, each fire region has hired and trained its own seasonal firefighters for the 
entire season. This has resulted in early terminations or over-staffing in some areas 
during some seasons. By moving some of the fire specialists between regions on an 
annual basis, wildfire managers can guarantee a more reasonable number of employees 
full seasonal employment while limiting the number of seasonals hired by any given 
region. 


The supplemental forces now in Fairbanks are detailed to the Alaska Fire Service for 
up to seven weeks. Their first week in Alaska is devoted to learning the special tech- 
niques and organization used in combatting Alaskan wildfires. While on duty here, the 
specialist is paid by his home district. Only charges involved with the fire suppression 
are paid by AFS. 


At the close of the normal Alaskan wildfire season, seasonal specialists from Fairbanks 
are detailed to other fire regions for their peak season. this reciprocal arrangement 
guarantees these trained professionals employment while helping the federal govern- 
ment economize. 


George Vournas, left, and Phillip Brand], center, listen as Kay Kletka, land law examiner 


environmental/reclamation costs, eco- 
nomics and profitibility calculated to- 
gether would prove that the claims were 
valuable. These samples also had to 
verify that each claim contained a valid 
discovery. All the subject claims met this 
validity test. 


Since the claims are located on state sel- 
ected land and thus withdrawn from the 
operation of the mining laws, the validity 
of the claim had to be supported by a 
valid discovery at the time of the with- 
drawal. Although there may have been a 
proper discovery at the time of with- 
drawal. or at some other time in the past, 
a mining claim can not be considered 
valid unless the claim is at present sup- 
ported by a sufficient discovery. Ac- 
cording to and Interior Board of Land 
Appeals decision, the loss of the dis- 
covery, either through exhaustion of the 
minerals, changes in economic conditions 
or other circumstances, results in the loss 
of the location. 


At the present time, 12 mineral patent 
applications containing 53 claims are be- 
fore both BLM district offices for mineral 
examination this field season. 


Fireline 
reclamation 
booklet 
available 


“Fireline Reclamation on Two Fire 
Sites in Interior Alaska,” is the title of 
the first Alaska Resource Management 
Note issued by BLM-Alaska. The 23-page 
thesis, written by Larry Knapman, soil 
conservationist for the Fairbanks District, 
outlines reclamation efforts on two fire 
sites in interior Alaska—the Wickersham 
Dome fire of 1971 and the Alps fire of 
1975. 


In both fires, tractors were used to 
construct firelines, although stricter 
criteria for fireline construction were 
established on the Alps fire. Knapman 
discusses the damage caused by removing 
the vegetative mat, erosion and the re- 
clamation process in his thesis. 


The publication is available from the 
Fairbanks District Office. 
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By Joette Storm 


If it’s spring, it must be Alaska Outdoor 
Week at the Anchorage District for that is 
when more than 1,000 Anchorage area 
students troop out to the Campbell Tract 
to investigate the natural environment. 
This year’s session conducted May 10 
through the 14 involved BLMers Danielle 
Allen, Chuck Drummond, Dave Dapkus, 
Lou Carufel, Helen Hankins and Joette 
Storm as well as a host of specialists from 
other Interior agencies. 


Outdoor Week, in its eighth year, is a 
program for using the outdoors as a class- 
room. Fifth and sixth grade students 
learn about soil types, native lifestyle, 
edible plants, river rafting, gold panning, 
wildlife habitat, weather and hydrology 
during their daylong visit to the tract. 


= Outdoor Week 


This year for the first time the Anch- 
orage District also participated in the 
Soldotna Elementary’s Outdoor School 
when Al Johnson, trespass investigation 
officer, worked with nine classes for a 
total of 138 students. 


As addition to these traditional environ- 
mental education efforts, Joette Storm, 
Marianne See and Dr. Jay Rockwell par- 
ticipated in a teacher training workshop 
on the outdoor classroom. 


The workshop, produced by the Anch- 
orage Committee on Resource Education, 
used the Fish Creek estuary as the setting 
for showing teachers how to work with 
their students in a natural setting. More 
than 30 teachers attended the three-day 
course. 
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Marianne See is new ASO Range program leader 


By Linda Thurston 


Marianne See, plant ecologist in the 
ASO Division of Resources, is the new 
program leader for Range in Alaska. Her 
move from studying reindeer lichen, 
among other species, to management of 
the reindeer and cattle range program 
came about as a result of the reorgan- 
ization. 


New EIS preparation document 


attracts attention 


A new idea in the preparation of environmental impact state- 
ments within BLM is attracting Bureau attention. Keith Bennett, 
chief of the EIS for BLM’s National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska pro- 
gram, came up with the idea and Art Hosterman, environmental 
protection officer in the Alaska State Office Resources Division, 
was enthusiastic about it. So much so that Hosterman and Division 
Chief Jules Tileston think that it should be circulated throughout 


BLM. 


What is it? Bennett, its author, calls it “The Scoping Process As 
A Decision Framework: The NPR-A Experience.” The 20-page 
document resulted from NPR-A EIS scoping, an information 
gathering technique required by law. Scoping uses public meetings 
to assess public response to BLM’s analysis of a major action that is 
anticipated on land under BLM jurisdiction. In this case, the 
action is future oil and gas development on NPR-A. 


The Decision Framework is a follow-up of response from public 
participation at scoping meetings held by BLM. It briefly outlines 
the direction the EIS analysis is taking, outlines the public re- 
sponse to it and shows how the NPR-A team made changes or not, 


reflecting public comment. 


Hosterman says, “This document is one of the first attempts I’ve 
seen the Bureau make to reduce the volume of an EIS.” He adds 
that in the past most EIS writers have gone overboard in presenting 
information to the public. “Most EIS’s are so thick that people 
won’t read them anyway. But this decision document is a good 
example of BLM’s efforts to reduce the size of EIS’s. We think 
others within BLM will be interested in this new concept.” 


Bennett, an economist on the NPR-A team, assumed the duties 
of chief of the EIS team in April. Jerry Wickstrom, NPR-A pro- 
gram manager, expects to have the draft EIS available by Oct- 
ober | and the final EIS published by February 1, 1983. 


By Linda Thurston 
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Admitting that the idea took some get- 
ting used to, Marianne now thinks that 
range management is a natural exten- 
sion of her expertise as a specialist on 
arctic tundra. 


“TI know about the range resource 
itself,” she says. “I studied northern veg- 
etation and specialized in tundra in 
Alaska and the Yukon territory. Now I 
have the distinct advantage of being able 
to learn more about the dynamics of this 
vegetation as grazing range.” Marianne 
says that most of the reindeer herding in 
Alaska takes place on about 10 million 
acres of the Seward Peninsula. Cattle 
grazing occurs mostly on Kodiak Island. 


Another aspect of her new job is that 
traditionally there are few women in 
range resource management. “I think I 
am among the few in this sort of job.” 


Answering a cry for help from ANCSA’s Escrow Branch, Ann 
Pederson, formerly a mild mannered land law examiner from 
L&MO, leaped into the nearest closet, changed clothes and 
emerged as “ESCROW WOMAN.” EW is dedicated to taming 
ANCSA’s escrow accounts. 


Marianne is currently working with the 
Fairbanks District Office on reindeer 
range inventory. “This is a unique oppor- 
tunity for me to apply my knowledge 
to a different aspect of resource manage- 
ment. We at BLM and our collegues at 
the Soil Conservation Service and the 
University of Alaska can take the lead in 
monitoring trends on the Alaska range. 
We’re communicating as best we can 
with others who are managing reindeer 
ranching throughout Scandanavia and 
the Soviet Union. The Third Interna- 
tional Reindeer and Caribou Symposium, 
to be conducted in Finland later this 
summer, is expected to produce new data 
helpful to these range management spec- 


jalists.”’ 


Outside reindeer circles, Marianne is 
more familiar to Alaska bluegrass music 
fans as a singer in McLeod Band and in 
the Ovarian Rhythm Section Jug Band. 
But that’s another story. 


See Your Bond representative 
or call Cy Price at 274-9631 


Newly appointed ‘ANCSA Division Chief Bob Faithful, left, and Neil Michaelson, 
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right, pose for a photograph for a slide show. Bob starred in several shows before trans- 


ferring to Washington, D.C. 


Faithful returns 


as Conveyances chief 


Robert Faithful, former realty specialist 


in the ANCSA Division, has been named 
Chief of the Conveyances Division. He’ll 
assume his new duties in August. 


Bob joined BLM in 1978 as a legal ad- 
visor for the ANCSA Division. He then 
became a realty specialist working on 
easements. In 1980, he transferred to 
Washington, D.C., to work on the 
National Lands Program coordinating the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” for the western 
states. He was selected for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s Executive and Man- 
agement Development Program which 
provides extensive managerial and leader- 
ship training. During his final three 
months in D.C., Bob’s working with the 
Assistant Secretary for Land and Water 
on Interior’s asset program for disposing 
of unneeded federal lands. 


A native of Ohio, Bob received a four- 
year scholarship for outstanding black 
students and graduated from Miami of 
Ohio with a B.A. in political science. 
He attended Northwestern University law 
school and graduated in 1973. He is a 
member of the Illinois Bar. 


As a captain in the Air Force, from 
1974 to 1977 he was stationed at Elmen- 
dorf Air Force Base where he served as 
Judge Advocate. 


Bob is married to the former Carlene 
Welfelt who was section chief for the 
Calista Region in the ANCSA division. 
She is now the Chief of the Branch of 
Minerals in the Eastern States Office. 


Both Bob and Carlene are looking for- 
ward to coming back to Alaska. Welcome 
back. 
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Incentive 
awards 


You can 
win one 


“T have an idea for an improvement 
around this place. Now what?” 


According to the Branch of Personnel 
which handles awards, an employee can 
formally submit an idea on suggestion 
form 1400-17 either through their 
supervisor or directly to the Incentive 
Awards Coordinator in Personnel. The 
suggestion is reviewed by a minimum of 
three evaluators and then the adoption/ 
rejection process begins. Remember, if 
your idea relates to employee service or 
benefits, working conditions, normal or 
routine safety practices or housekeeping 
other than energy conservation, your 
suggestion won’t be evaluated. 


“Oh shucks! My idea was that we 
have an aerobic dance class at 2:15 p.m. 
each day. Oh well, I do have another 
suggestion that seems worthwhile to 
submit. I'll suggest it today. If I can 
just figure out that form 1400-17.” 


“Say, while I was in Personnel I 
learned some more about the BLM 
incentive awards program.” 


Did you know that: 

*You can earn awards for special 
achievements. 

*You can earn awards for useful in- 
ventions as well as suggestions. 

*Awards may be cash or honorary 
or both. 

*Cash awards may be for contributions 
of intangible value as well as for those 
which result in measurable benefits. 

* Awards can range form $25 to as high 
as $25,000. 

* Awards may be earned as an individual 
or as a member of a group. 

*The specific types of awards available 
have to be merited and the criteria for 
each award must be met. 


For more specifics in the incentive 
awards program, consult the pamphlet, 
“Incentive Award Guidance for the Man- 
ager, Supervisor and Employee” or call 
your Personnel Office. 


PAGE EIGHT 


THe LAST PAGE 


Continued from Page One. 


and Native land claims overshadow other 
BLM programs. 


During the course of his career, Dick 
has been very active in the Society of 
American Foresters, serving in a variety 
of positions in local chapters as well as 
as the national body. In addition he has 
been an enthusiastic Toastmaster and is 
most recently involved with the Resource 
Development Council of Alaska. 


After leaving the BLM Dick plans to 
remain in Anchorage with his wife 
Margery and turn his lifelong hobby of 
photography into a new vocation. 
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College help at FDO | 


Six college students, participants in the 
Student Conservation Association pro- 
gram, will be working in the Fairbanks 
District for 12 weeks this summer. 


Five of the students will be working in 
the Yukon Resource Area. Two will be 
doing recreation planning with Rich 
Tobin; two will work with Dwight 
Hempel on realty work and one will do 


archaeology work with Susan Will. Addi- 
tionally, one will work with Jack Mellor 
on the limnology program in the Arctic 
Resource Area. 


The students will receive $55 per 
week stipend from the Association and 
the room and board will be provided by 
BLM. This is the second year that the 
SCA program has been utilized by BLM. 


FDO’s NPR-A staff takes over 


from USGS 


The National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska 
program in the Fairbanks District Office 
will take over the U.S. Geological Survey’s 
areas of operation within the NPR-A 
by September 31. In preparation for the 
turnover, Jack Mellor, natural resources 
specialist, and Bob Gal, archaeologist, 
from the FDO with Marianne See, plant 
ecologist from the Alaska State Office, 
recently made the first of four site 


visits to NPR-A to observe cleanup 
activities. Joint site visits with USGS 

to areas of operation such as Lonely and 
Betty Lake will be conducted throughout 
the summer. BLM and USGS representa- 
tive will inspect recontouring and 
revegetation of wellsites, logistic bases, 
seismic lines, winter trails and fuel caches. 
The USGS has sponsored oil and gas ex- 
ploration on NPR-A at 27 wellsites since 
1976. 


The Federal Land Policy and Management Act requires that the public be given adequate notice and ample opportunity to comment and participate 
in the formulation of plans and programs relating to the management of public lands. ALASKA PEOPLE provides information about such plans and 
programs to facilitate knowledgeable comment. Permission is granted to republish this information except for copyrighted items. Anyone wanting to 
receive ALASKA PEOPLE should send a request to: Bureau of Land Management, Alaska State Office (912), 701 C Street, Box 13, Anchorage, AK 


99513 or call 271-5555. There is no charge. 
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